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A 

Arctic  Discoveries.  See  North-west  Passage. 

Austrian  Concordat,  the,  review  of  works  relating  to,  452 — strange 
events  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  452-3 — reaction  follow¬ 
ing  the  unusual  doings  of  a  ‘  liberal  Pope,'  453 — Pio  Nono’s  flight, 
and  Louis  Napoleon’s  intervention  in  his  behalf,  453 — his  lofty 
conception  of  his  duties  and  powers  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
454 — zeal  with  which  he  carries  out  his  Ultramontane  pretensions 
in  every  country,  454-6— doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
propounded  by  him,  456— reasons  for  opposing  the  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Concordat,  456-7 — historical  evidence  of  the  resistance  of 
Rome  to  every  national  church,  afforded  in  Hallam’s  ‘  History  of  the 

*  Middle  Ages,’  and  Dean  Milman’s  *  History  of  Latin  Christian- 
‘  ity,'  458 — the  Canon  Law,  ib. — the  Church’s  assertion  of  supre¬ 
macy,  458-9 — conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
powers,  460-4 — luxury  and  grace  of  the  Sicilian  Court  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  464-5,  and  extract — Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  and  the  Canon  Law,  465-6,  and  extract — continual  efforts 
made  by  succeeding  Popes  to  fetter  princes  and  people,  and 
struggles  for  independence  on  their  part,  465-7 — the  French  Con¬ 
cordat  of  1517,  and  the  German  Concordat  of  1448,  467-8,  and 
note— effects  of  the  Reformation,  468 — claim  arrogated  by  the 
Pontiffs,  of  paramount  authority  over  councils  and  kings,  469 — 
the  Jesuits,  469-70 — causes  contributing  to  the  extraordinary 
revival  at  the  present  day  of  the  highest  Ultramontane  doctrines, 
470 — the  Council  of  Trent,  470-1 — energetic  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  471 — 
concessions  made  by  the  Popes  in  the  18th  century,  472-3 — ad¬ 
vance  towards  independent  religious  action  made  in  Austria  under 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  473-5 — Joseph’s  letter  to  the  Pope, 
475-6,  extract — Febronius  and  Febronianism,  475-6,  note — policy 
pursued  by  Joseph  in  regard  to  the  Church,  477  —  the  work 
entitled  ‘  Enchiridion  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Austriaci,’  477  —  ob¬ 
jections  taken  to  the  form  of  the  Austrian  Concordat,  478-9 — 
work  in  defence  of  the  measure,  entitled  ‘  Studien  uber  das  Con- 

*  cordat,’  479 — the  Austrian  Concordat  considered  as  to  its  claim 
of  absolute  supremacy  for  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  479-84,  and  extracts  and  notes  —  next  as  to  holding  the 
whole  system  of  education  under  its  control,  484-5 — thirdly,  the 
Church’s  divine  right  ‘  to  embrace  the  totality  of  the  human  mind,’ 
4^5-7 — fourthly,  as  to  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
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with  all  their  incidents  and  consequences,  487-90 — and  lastly,  the 
consideration  of  the  position  to  which  the  C5oncordat  restores  the 
Regular  Orders  of  the  clergy,  490-1 — the  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  Concordat  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  every  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  491-2 — the  expediency  of  the  Austrian  Concordat 
examined,  492-7 — its  probable  effects  on  the  welfare  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  nation,  497-8 — Chevalier  Bunsen’s  protest  against  the  Con¬ 
cordat  under  the  title,  ‘  The  Signs  of  the  Times,’  498 — the  Aus¬ 
trian  Concordat  not  merely  a  German  or  even  a  European  ques¬ 
tion,  but  one  embracing  every  state  and  every  people,  498-9. 

B 

Beyle's  (Henri)  Life  and  Writings.  See  Stendhal,  M.  De. 

Body  and  Mind,  review  of  works  treating  of,  423 — importance  of 
a  right  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  body  and 
mind,  ib. — general  want  of  sound  knowledge  on  the  subject,  423-4 
—empirical  or  popular  knowledge  by  no  means  rare,  424 — effects 
on  the  brain  of  opium,  Indian  hemp,  henbane,  and  chloroform, 

424- 5 — Sir  Henry  Holland’s  exposition  of  mental  life,  425,  and 
extract — the  mind  capable  of  only  one  notion  or  idea  at  a  time, 

425- 6,  and  extract — on  time  as  an  element  in  mental  functions, 

426- 7 — rapidity  with  which  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each 
other  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  man  saved  from  drowning,  427-8, 
extract — dreams,  and  the  apparent  definiteness  of  time,  428-9,  and 
extracts — Sir  Henry  Holland’s  remarks  on  the  readiness  of  an 
‘  excitable  ’  person,  and  the  slowness  of  a  lymphatic  one,  429, 
extract — approximative  measurement  of  the  rapidity  of  mental 
acts  afforded  in  the  case  of  astronomical  observers,  430  —  the 
morbid  mental  state  of  double  consciousness,  430-1,  and  extract — 
unconscious  mental  states,  431-2 — unconscious  development  of 
ideas,  432-3,  and  extracts — extracts  from  Leibnitz  in  illustration 
of  insensible  perceptions,  433-4— Dr.  Laycock’s  peculiar  views  on 
automatic  mental  states,  and  his  applying  them  to  a  novel  theory 
of  instincts,  434 — the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord — their  functions, 

435- 6 — ‘cells’  in  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  cord  and  ganglia, 

436- 7  —  the  effects  of  mental  attention  on  bodily  organs,  437-8  — 
particularly  instanced  in  homoeopathy  and  mesmerism,  438-9 — 
sleep — what  it  is,  439-40 — dreams — what  the  mental  functions  in, 
440-1 — spectral  or  delirious  illusions,  442  —  singular  results  of 
suggestion  in  electro-biological  ‘  subjects,  443— the  dagger  scene 
in  ‘  Macbeth  ’  a  good  illustration  of  the  spectral  illusions  sug¬ 
gested  by  associated  ideas,  443-4 — Baron  von  Reichenbach’s  force 
in  nature  termed  by  him  Odyle,  444 — insanity  considered,  445-6 — 
what  the  changes  in  the  brain  during  sleep  are,  446 — the  uses  of 
sleep,  446-7 — danger  arising  from  too  frequently  directing  the 
mind  inwardly  upon  itself,  447 — on  the  memory  as  affected  by  ago 
and  disease,  447-9,  and  extracts  —  fertile  source  of  knowledge 
aflbrded  by  the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  449 — 
Mr.  Youatt’s  description  of  a  horse  afliicted  with  rabies,  449-50— 
differences  in  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Holland  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  on 
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the  subject  of  instinct,  450-1 — merits  and  demerits  of  the  works 
under  review,  451-2 — concluding  observations,  452. 

Britain.  See  Rural  Economy. 

C 

Civil  Wars  (the),  and  Cromwell,  review  of  works  treating  of,  1  — 
origin  of  tlie  Right  lion.  Mr.  Bankes’s  book,  1-2 — its  party-spirit, 
and  partiality,  2-3 — Sir  John  Bankes  and  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  3 — 
character  of  Strafford  and  his  Irish  administration,  3-7  —  of 
Clarendon,  7-8  —  Mr.  Bankes’s  comparison  of  the  history  of 
London  in  1641  with  the  history  of  Paris  in  1793,  9-10— his 
disqualifications  as  a  historian,  10 — and  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  which  he  treats,  10-12 — the  character  of  Crom¬ 
well  always  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  13 — 
three  general  views  under  which  Cromwell  may  be  described, 
13-6 — M.  Guizot’s  view,  16-18 — his  ‘authorised  translator,’  and 
specimens  of  his  ‘idiomatic’  renderings,  18-23,  and  extracts  — 
Guizot’s  father,  and  his  own  early  career,  24-6 — his  remarks  on  a 
republic,  and  republicans,  26-28 — his  opinion  of  Milton,  and  of 
other  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  28-9 — his  character  of 
Cromwell,  29-30 — Cardinal  de  Retz’s  contemptuous  comment  on 
Cromwell’s  want  of  systematic  ambition,  30-1  —  Cromwell’s 
motives  weighed  and  considered,  32-4  —  M.  Guizot’s  view'  of  the 
religious  element  of  Cromwell’s  character,  35-7 — Cromwell  as  far 
,  removed  from  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  hypocrisy  on 
the  other,  37-8 — his  religious  toleration,  38 — his  correspondence 
with  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  38-9 — his  rebuke  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hitch  in  Ely  cathedral,  39 — his  steadfast  reliance  on 
Providence,  40 — his  personal  appearance,  41 — M.  Guizot’s  general 
estimate  of  Cromwell’s  talents  for  governing,  41-2 — Cromwell  both 
feared  and  hated  by  France  and  Spain,  42-3 — Cardinal  Mazarin’s 
deference  and  flattery,  43  —  Guizot’s  comment  on  Cromwell’s 
bearing  towards  the  French  Minister,  43-4,  and  extract  and  note 
— Cromwell’s  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  45,  extract — character  of 
Cromwell’s  foreign  government,  45 — M.  Guizot’s  view  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  45-7 — Richard 
Cromwell’s  incompetency  to  exercise  his  father’s  authority,  47 — 
the  principles  on  which  Cromwell  based  his  foreign  policy,  48-9, 
and  extracts  and  notes — treaty  of  peace  with  France,  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  with  Spain,  49-50 — Cromwell’s  patronage  of  literature 
and  learned  men,  50-1 — his  domestic  love  and  tenderness,  and 
M.  Guizot’s  strange  error  regarding  the  supposed  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  51-2 — account  of  Cromwell’s  two  eldest  sons,  52-3 — death 
of  his  son  Robert,  54,  and  note. 

Collier  and  Singer.  See  Shakspeare. 

Correetor  of  Shakspeare.  See  Shakspeare. 

Cromwell.  See  Civil  Wars. 
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England,  History  of,  review  of  Lord  Mahon’s,  and  other  works  re¬ 
lating  to  Modern  English  History,  305 — Mr.  Fox’s  Memoirs,  and 
Lord  Buckingham’s  Letters,  306 — Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,  306-7 — character  of  the  political  period  during  Mr. 
Fox’s  career,  307 — Dr.  Johnson’s  view  of  Whigs  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  government,  307,  note — course  taken  with  George  III.  by 
Whig  and  Tory  Ministers,  308 — Lord  Stanhope’s  observations  on 
the  cliaracter  and  talents  of  Lord  Rockingham,  308-9,  ear/rac<— his 
account  of  the  Tory  and  Whig  parties  in  1782,  309,  extract — low 
estimation  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  holds  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
309-10,  extracts — remarks  on  Lord  Stanhope’s  assertions  that  the 
Whig  party  were  dull  men  of  large  landed  property,  while  the 
Tory  party,  comparatively  poor,  were  men  of  genius,  310-11 — 
favourable  estimate  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  held  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
311-12,  and  tiote — large  landed  property  not  a  qualification  for  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  313 — the  battle  of  the  people  against  the 
Crown  fought  by  the  Whig  oligarchy  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  HI.,  313-4,  and  notes — Lord  North’s  government, 
315,  and  extract — plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,  315 — Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks  on 
the  India  Bill,  commonly  called  Fox’s  India  Bill,  being  in  fact 
Mr.  Burke’s  composition,  315-6,  and  extract — Mr.  Prior’s  view  on 
tlie  matter,  316,  extract — facts  of  the  case,  316-7,  and  extracts  and 
notes — Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  long 
administration,  318,  extract — Warren  Hastings  and  his  famous 
trial,  318-20,  and  extracts  and  notes — the  Prince  of  Wales’ mar¬ 
riage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  321-5,  and  notes  and  extracts — 
George  lll.’s  menUd  disorder  in  1788,  and  debates  on  tlie  Regency 
question,  325-32,  and  notes  and  extracts — curious  part  played 
therein  by  Chancellor  Lord  Thurlow,  333-4,  and  extracts  and  notes 
— Burke’s  violent  exhibition  during  the  debates  on  the  Regency 
question,  334,  and  extract — proposed  new  Ministry  under  the  re¬ 
gency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  335 — convalescence  of  the  King,  ib. 
and  extract — his  popularity  evinced  by  the  great  and  universal 
illumination  on  occasion  of  his  recovery,  336-7 — want  of  filial  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  337 — 
resentment  of  their  royal  parents,  ib. — vindication  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  ib. 
— conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  taking  the  government  of  the 
house  at  Windsor  Ca.stle  into  his  own  hands,  338 — the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  views  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  thereon,  339-44,  and  extracts  and  notes — remarks  on  Pitt’s 
policy  towards  France  and  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention, 
344-5 — the  thorough  Whigs  nearly  extinguished  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  war,  345,  and  notes  and  extracts — Lord  Grenville’s 
letters  on  the  subject,  345-8,  extracts — cause  of  Pitt’s  long  ad¬ 
ministration  coming  to  an  end,  348-9— ill  effects  produced  by 
George  III.’s  over-scrupulousness  with  regard  to  his  Coronation 
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Oath,  349-50 — the  Catholic  question  in  1801,  350-1 — change  ot 
Ministry  in  consequence,  352 — remarks  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation 
of  office,  352-5 — Lord  Loughborough’s  conduct,  355-6,  and  notes 
— Mr.  Addington  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  357. 


F 

Febronianism.  See  Austrian  Concordat. 

France.  See  Rural  Economy. 

French  Judgments  of  England.  See  Montalembert  and  Remusat. 

G 

Greek  People,  the,  and  the  Greek  Kingdom,  review  of  works  treating 
of,  386 — Mr.  Broughton’s  Travels,  386-7 — singular  contrast  and 
revulsion  to  be  traced  between  the  feelings  excited  in  Europe  for 
Greece  in  1820  and  now,  387 — glance  at  the  causes  thereof,  387-90 
— the  Greek  national  character,  391-3— extent  to  which  the  Greek 
Kingdom  has  succeeded,  393 — examination  of  the  causes  that  have 
retarded  or  precluded  its  greater  success,  393-5 — sketch  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  Greek  nation  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  395-401 — the  Greek  or  ‘  Orthodox  ’  religion, 
401-2 — evil  effects  arising  from  the  Turkish  conquerors’  settling 
in  the  principal  towns,  402-3 — the  ‘  Klephts,’  403 — circumstances 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  1821,  404-7 — charges  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  against  the  Greek  revolutionists  considered,  407-9 — four 
periods  of  the  war  of  independence,  409-12 — non-interference  of 
the  Christian  Powers  against  Turkish  oppression,  412-3 — war  of 
extermination  carried  on  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  413 — heroic  de¬ 
fence  and  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  413-4 — tardy  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Western  Powers,  414 — popularity  of  England  in 
Greece,  in  1824-5,  ib — reasons  that  induced  Greece  to  court 
the  protection  of  Russia,  415— if  Greece  is  to  be  an  independent 
State,  what  are  indispensable  requisites,  415 — how  little  these  were 
understood  or  considered  by  the  Powers  that  established  the  pre¬ 
sent  Greek  Kingdom,  416-7,  and  extract — Capodistrias,  417 — the 
Bavarian  Otho’s  misgovernment,  417-9 — Greece  again  a  nation, 
419 — her  admirable  legal  system,  ib. — her  improved  commerce, 
419-20 — her  activity  in  all  intellectual  pursuits,  420— unsettled 
state  of  her  provinces,  420-1 — what  the  present  condition  of  Greece 
imperatively  demands  at  the  hands  of  England  and  France,  421-2 — 
recent  measures  promulgated  by  the  Sultan,  422. 

H 

Himalayan  Journals,  review  of,  55 — some  account  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
55-7 — the  topograpliy  of  Northern  India,  including  the  Himalayan 
range,  57 -9,  and  note — an  excursion  to  Benares,  and  a  journey  to 
Dorjiling,  59-61,  and  extract  and  notes — aspect  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Dorjiling,  61 — height  of  Kinchinjunga,  Donkia,and  Chumulari, 
61-2 — account  of  the  Lepchas,  62-3,  and  extract — their  kindness, 
good-humour,  and  fidelity,  63-4,  and  extract — expedition  into 
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Eastern  Nepaul,  64 — scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tamhur 
river,  64-5,  e.r<rac<— final  stages  of  the  ascent  of  the  Wallanchoou 
pass  between  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  65,  extract — the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalayas,  66-9 — the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  69-70 — variety  and 
peculiarity  of  climate  of  the  Himalayan  range,  70-1 — view  from 
the  Choonjerma  pass,  71,  extract — Kinchinjunga,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  72  —  Dr.  Hooker’s  journey  into  Sikkim 
Proper,  72 — insect  torments  of  the  woody  regions  of  the  Himalaya, 
73,  extract — his  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Teesta  river  impeded 
by  the  opposition  of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim, 
73-4,  and  extract — barren  appearance  of  Thibet  from  the  passes  in 
the  mountains,  74-5,  and  extract — fine  view  from  the  Donkia 
pass,  75 — the  Chalamoo  Lake,  ib. — ascent  of  the  Donkia  moun¬ 
tains,  and  survey  of  the  barren  wilds  of  Thibet,  75,  and  extract 
— Dr.  Hooker’s  expedition  among  the  Khasia  mountains,  to  the 
North-east  of  Calcutta,  77 — the  Jheels  of  Bengal,  ib. — prodigious 
abundance  of  the  Vanda  ccerulea,  near  the  village  of  I^ernai,  78, 
extract — humidity  of  the  Khasias,  78 — view  of  the  snowy  Hima¬ 
layas,  from  the  Khasia  mountains,  78-9,  and  extract  —  Dr. 
Thomson’s  botanical  explorations  of  the  districts  about  Kashmir 
and  Ladek,  79— -his  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries,  80— his  ascent  of  Kouenlan,  18,200  feet  high,  amid 
gigantic  glaciers,  ib. — his  opinion  as  to  the  former  greater  exten¬ 
sion  of  glaciers  towards  the  plains,  80-1,  and  extract. 

I 

India,  the  use  of  torture  in.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inves¬ 
tigating  alleged  cases  of,  153 — evils  of  the  existing  land  system  in 
India,  153-4t— general  incredulity  of  the  British  public  as  to  the 
fact  of  torture  being  part  of  the  system  of  Indian  government, 
154-5 — origin  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  155 — promptness 
and  candour  manifested  by  the  government  of  Madras  in  assisting 
investigation,  155-6 — the  ryotwarry  system  of  the  Madras  Pre¬ 
sidency,  156-7 — extent  to  which  the  charge  of  using  torture  is 
established,  158 — copious  and  diversified  evidence  collected,  159 — 
statistical  information  respecting  cases  of  torture,  159-60 — the  two 
most  common  forms  of  torture — the  Kittee  and  the  Anundal,  160-1 
—  other  minor  species  of  violence,  161-2 — excessive  eruelty  of 
some  of  the  devices  of  torture,  )  62— proneness  of  the  natives  to 
make  false  charges  of  this  natuic;,  162-3  —  various  instances  in 
which  torture  by  anundal  or  kittee  was  inflicted,  164-7 — disgrace¬ 
ful  ignorance  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  168-9 
— how  far  the  European  officials  are  blameable  in  permitting  tor¬ 
ture  to  be  practised,  169-71 — difficulty  experienced  by  the  suf¬ 
ferers  in  obtaining  redress  when  sought  from  the  English  officials, 
172-3 — pettiness  of  the  sums  for  the  exaction  of  which  torture  is 
applied,  173 — cases  of  scandalous  laxity  in  punishing  those  guilty 
of  making  use  of  torture,  173-4 — wise  severity  exercised  by  Messrs. 
Daniell,  Minchin,  and  Connolly,  174-5 — assassination  of  Mr. 
Connolly,  175— effect  of  badly  administered  justice  on  the  native 
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mind,  175-7 — staff  of  European  officers  miserably  disproportioned 
to  the  population  and  area  they  have  to  overlook,  177-8 — cruelties 
practised  by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  178 — torture  general  through¬ 
out  India,  178-9 — difficulties  attending  attempts  to  eradicate  the 
practice,  179 — how  far  we  are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
such  an  evil,  180. 


L 

Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects,  review  of,  146 — Red  Lion 
Square  College  for  Working  Men,  and  its  scheme  of  operation, 
146-7,  and  extract — remarks  on  admitting  women  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  147,  and  extract — principal  objects  kept  in  view 
in  these  lectures  to  ladies,  148 — sisterhoods  a  desideratum  among 
Protestants,  149-50 — district  visiting,  150-1 — overwork,  distress, 
and  anxiety  as  causes  of  mental  and  bodily  diseases,  151-2 — com¬ 
munion  of  labour  between  the  sexes  brought  about  by  means  of 
these  lectures,  152 — concluding  remarks,  152-3. 

M 

Modern  History.  See  England. 

Montalembert  and  Jiemusat,  MM.  de,  review  of  works  by,  558 — dif¬ 
ficulty  attending  one  nation  rightly  comprehending  or  appreciating 
another,  ib — instanced  in  the  case  of  England  and  France,  558-60, 
and  note — M.  de  Remusat,  and  his  admiration  of  the  English,  560-1 
— M.  de  Montalembert — his  life,  political  writings,  and  speeches, 
561-4 — Louis  Napoleon — his  usurpation  of  power  acquiesced  in  by 
England,  564-6 — Cordial  reception  accorded  to  him  and  his  Empress 
on  their  visit  to  England,  565-6 — M.  Montalembert’s  remarks  on 
‘  the  political  future  of  England,’  566-9,  and  extracts — relative 
position  of  the  French  and  English  forces  in  the  Crimea  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  569-71 — soldierly  qualities  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  late  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  571-3 
— opinion  of  MM.  de  Montalembert  and  Remusat  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  impossibility  of  a  constitutional  government  conducting  a 
war  equally  well  with  a  despotic  one,  573-4,  and  extract — Eng¬ 
land’s  chief  dangers,  according  to  them,  574-7,  and  extracts  and 
notes — M.  Montalembert’s  remarks  on  the  English  aristocracy, 
578-82,  and  extracts — his  favourable  opinion  of  our  system  of 
public  education,  582-3,  and  extract — our  toleration  of  political 
offenders,  583-5,  and  extract — M.  Montalembert’s  favourable  notice 
of  the  extent  to  which,  with  us,  individual  action  supersedes  go¬ 
vernmental,  585-7,  and  extract — unfortunate  in  his  ‘  authorised 
‘  translator,’  587 — M.  de  Remusat’s  ‘  L’Angleterre  au  XVIII. 
‘  Siecle,’  587-90. 


N 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  review  of  books  treating  of  his  life  and  works, 
499 — brief  sketch  of  his  birth,  education,  personal  character,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  500-3 — his  life  at  Cambridge  university,  503-5 — 
the  memorable  incident  of  the  fall  of  the  apple,  and  his  theory  of 
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universal  gravity,  505-6 — further  details  of  his  college  life,  506-9 
— his  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  colour-making 
elements  of  white  light,  500-10 — fame  anything  but  sought  after 
by  him,  510-1 — Humphrey  Newton,  and  his  account  of  Newton’s 
personal  appearance  and  manners,  511-3 — Newton  an  alchemist, 
513-5 — resumes  his  speculations  concerning  gravitation,  515-6 — 
bis  ‘Principio,’  and  Halley’s  zeal  and  generosity  in  making  it 
public,  516-7 — Newton’s  resistance  to  James  II.’s  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  university,  518— efforts  for  advancing  New¬ 
ton’s  worldly  prospects,  518-9-^i6iculties  attending  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  his  lunar  theory,  519-20 — misunderstanding  between  him 
and  Mr.  Flamsteed,  520-2 — the  story  of  the  dog  ‘  Diamond  ’  and 
the  burning  of  Newton’s  papers,  522-3 — his  illness  in  1692-3,  and 
the  consequent  impairment  of  his  faculties,  523-6,  and  extracts — 
appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  soon  after  advanced  to  the 
Mastership,  527 — his  niece,  Catherine  Barton,  528-31 — Newton’s 
personal  appearance,  dis|>o8ition,  and  pecuniary  liberality,  532-3 — 
his  love  of  tranquillity,  533 — concluding  observations,  533-4. 

North-west  Passage,  review  of  works  treating  of  the  discovery  of, 
180 — discoveries  made  by  the  Cabots,  Frobisher,  Behring,  Phipps, 
Cook,  and  other  early  Arctic  navigators,  180-1 — expeditions  under 
Ross,  Parry,  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  182 — uncertainty  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  fate,  and  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  183 — 
the  *  Enterprise ’  and  ‘  Investigator’  sent  out  under  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  but  no  tidings  brought  home  of  the  missing  navigator,  ib. — 
the  same  ships  sent  out  a  second  time  under  Collinson  and 
M'Clure,  ib. — brief  history  of  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier  M‘Clure, 
the  discoverer  of  the  North-west  Passage,  183-4 — account  of  the 
voyage,  184-6 — course  pursued  by  M‘Clure,  186-7  —  M‘Clure’s 
dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  187-8,  extract — further  details  of  his 
discoveries,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  188-9  —  preparations  for 
spending  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  189-90 — once  more  afloat, 
and  imminent  peril  of  being  ‘  nipped  ’  between  immense  masses  of 
ice,  190-2,  extract — prepare  for  another  winter,  and  are  put  on 
short  commons,  193-4 — excursions  from  the  ship  by  sledge  and 
boat,  194 — ships  sent  out  to  them  from  England — their  course 
and  researches,  195-6 — deplorable  condition  of  Captain  M'Clure 
and  his  officers  and  men,  196 — resolution  come  to  by  Captain 
M‘Clure  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  help,  197 — agreeable  surprise 
on  the  6th  of  April,  197-8 — subsequent  steps  taken  by  Captain 
IVPClure  to  leave  his  ship  in  the  ice  and  remove  the  crew  to  the 
‘  Resolute,’  198-201 — ^the  voyage  home,  201 — rewards  and  honours 
awarded  to  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  ‘  Investigator,’ 
ib. — Sir  E.  Belcher’s  ‘  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,’  202. 

Note  to  Art.  I. — Modern  English  History :  ‘  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,’  591-5. 

P 

Pius  IX.  See  Austrian  Concordat. 

Priusia,  See  Vom  Stein. 
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Red  Sea.  See  Suez  CanaL 

Remusat.  See  Montalembert  and  Remiuat,  MM.  de.  * 

Roman  Catholicism.  See  Austrian  Concordat. 

Rural  Economy  (the)  of  France  and  Britain,  review  of  Lavergne’a 
work  on,  82 — recent  improvements  observable  in  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  Paris,  ib. — value  and  importance  to  France  of  success¬ 
ful  agriculture,  82-3 — superiority  of  England  to  France  in  machines 
used  in  agriculture,  83 — inferiority  of  the  southern  departments  of 
France  in  the  essentials  of  successful  and  productive  agriculture, 

84 —  principal  objects  of  M.  Lavergne’s  book,  84-5 — relative  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

85- 6 — relative  qualities  of  the  soil  of  the  two  countries,  86-7,  and 
extract— difference  and  variety  in  the  produce,  87-8,  extract — 
average  annual  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France,  88-9 — unprofit¬ 
able  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  beetroot,  89 — the  live  stock  of  the 
two  countries  compared,  89-90 — the  relative  number  and  value  of 
the  horned  cattle,  W-1 — value  of  the  dairy  produce,  91-2,  extracts 
and  notes — superiority  of  English  horses,  93 — French  poultry  and 
eggs,  ib. — French  deficiency  in  live  stock  and  inferiority  in  breeding 
and  fattening  cattle,  93-4 — on  the  relative  powers  of  the  two 

,  countries  to  produce  corn,  94-6,  and  extracts  and  notes — the  money 
value  of  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries,  96 — scarcity  of 
animal  food  amongst  the  French,  97 — comparison  instituted  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  land  in  France  and  England,  97-8 — French  and 
English  landed  proprietors,  98-9,  and  extract — principal  causes  of 
the  superiority  of  British  husbandry,  99-100 — causes  of  French 
inferiority,  1(^1,  and  extracts — M.  de  Lavergne’s  agricultural  ex¬ 
cursion  through  the  British  Isles,  101-2 — past  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  102-4. 

Ruskin,  John  (Mr.),  review  of  works  by,  535 — evils  resulting  from 
false  taste  in  criticism,  535 — Mr.  Ruskin’s  claim  to  be  considered 
a  guide  in  Art,  examined,  536-7 — his  defence  of  Turner,  538-40 — 
his  devotion  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  540 — his  contradictory  dicta 
respecting  architecture  and  painting,  540-50,  and  extracts — his  in¬ 
capacity  to  rightly  appreciate  High  Art  in  painting,  550-2,  and 
extracts — his  attempts  at  literary  criticism,  552-4 — his  idea  of  the 
colour  ‘  brown,*  554-5 — mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches  of  Art,  555-7 — concluding  remarks,  557-8. 

Russian  Campaigns  in  Asia,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of, 
267 — importance  to  Turkey  of  events  occurring  in  Armenia  and 
the  Caucasus,  267-8 — vulnerability  of  Turkey  on  her  Eastern 
frontier,  268—  plan  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Russians,  ib. — 
Russia's  objects  facilitated  by  the  Christian  population,  ib. — plan 
of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in  the  Asiatic  campaign  of  1828-29,  269-70 
— General  UschakoflTs  description  of  Kars,  271-2,  ex/rac#— Kars 
besieged  by  Paskiewitsch,  272 — its  surrender,  273- — Paskiewitsch 
advances  upon  Akhalktsik,  which  he  captures,  and  then  besieges 
Akhaltsik,  274-5 — its  attack,  defence,  and  surrender,  275-8 — ad- 
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vantages  gained  by  the  Russians  during  the  campaign,  278 — plan 
of  next  year’s  campaign,  279-80 — various  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  crowned  by  their  capturing  the  strong  arsenal  of 
•Erzeroum,  280-3 — the  campaign  of  1853-4,  notwithstanding  some 
successes,  on  the  whole  disastrous  to  the  Turks,  283-6 — the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1854,  286 — daring  outpost  work  by  the  Bashi-bazouks 
under  General  Kmety,  287-8 — defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of 

I  Kurukdereh,  288-90— revolt  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Williams  as  British  military  commissioner,  291 — 
his  labours  to  store  and  strengtlien  Kars  against  a  siege,  292-3 — 
siege  of  Kars  by  the  Russians  under  General  MouravieH',  293-4 — 
assault  driven  back  by  the  Turks  on  the  29th  of  September,  295-8 
—subsequent  sufferings  of  the  besieged  from  famine,  298 — sur¬ 
render  of  Kars,  298-9 — Omar  Paslia’s  operations,  and  his  victory 
on  the  Inghour,  299-301 — his  position  since  the  fall  of  Kars,  301 
— probable  course  pursued  by  the  allies  should  the  war  continue, 
302-3 — the  Eastern  and  Western  Transcaucasian  provinces,  302-3, 
and  note — concluding  observations,  303-4. 

S 

Scotland.  See  Rural  Economy. 

Shahspeare,  review  of  works  by  and  in  illustration  of,  358 — Mr. 
Collier’s  mysterious  ‘  Corrector,’  358-9 — remarks  on  Mr.  Singer’s 
and  Mr.  Dyce’s  critical  labours,  359-60 — character  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Collier’s  Corrector,  360-61,  and  extract — ^the 
Corrector’s  modus  operandi,  362-3 — errors  of  the  early  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  363-4 — uncertainty  of  conjectural  emendations,  364-6 
— probable  nature  of  the  results  we  should  arrive  at  in  the  event 
of  the  original  MSS.  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  being  recovered,  366-8 
— bow  far  the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  answer  a  conception 
of  a  really  genuine  text,  368 — examples  from  Mr.  Collier’s  Cor¬ 
rector,  illustrative  of  his  claims  as  an  improver  of  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  as  it  at  present  stands,  369-80 — illiberality  manifested 
towards  Mr.  Collier  by  his  brother  critics,  380-2 — how  far  Mr. 
Collier’s  Corrector  may  be  taken  as  an  authority,  382-5 — concluding 
remarks,  385-6. 

Stendhal,  M.  De  (Henri  Beyle),  review  of  works  by,  203 — obscurity 
of  his  early  career,  204 — his  sudden  popularity,  205 — favourable 
reviews  of  bis  works  by  MM.  Merimee,  Saint-Beuve,  Colomb,  and 
Balzac,  205-6 — brief  biographical  sketch  of  Henri  Beyle’s  early 
days,  206-9 — his  conscientious  conduct  as  administrator,  209 — his 
account  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  210 — his  residence  at  Milan, 
211 — his  residence  at  Paris,  212-3— gaiety  attending  his  mode  of 
living,  213-4 — his  extreme  sensitiveness,  215 — his  residence  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  216— his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  216-7 — his  love  of 
making  himself  appear  worse  than  he  really  was,  218-9 — his  habit 
of  mental  analysis,  219-20  —  his  hatred  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
style,  220  —  his  ‘Chartreuse  de  Par  me,’  221-7,  and  extracts  — 
state  of  society  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
227 — Henri  Beyle’s  ‘  Promenades  dans  Rome,’  and  ‘  Correspond- 
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‘  ance  Ined'ite,’  228  —  Beyle’s  services  In  leading  the  French  to 
appreciate  Italian  music,  and  the  productions  of  the  Romanticists, 
229 — his  remarks  on  Classicism  and  Romanticism,  229*230,  and 
extracts  —  extracts  from  his  ‘  Correspondance  Inedite,’  230-1 — his 
essay  ‘De  1’ Amour,’  more  particularly  the  story  entitled  ‘Le 
‘  Rameau  de  Salzbourg,’  231*3,  extracts — his  theory  to  account 
for  the  insensibility  of  English  women,  233,  and  extract  —  his 
delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling,  233-4. 

Suez  Canal,  the,  review  of  works  treating  of,  235 — comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  diihculties  attending  the  cutting  canals  through  the 
isthmuses  of  Darien  and  Suez,  ib. — steps  taken  by  the  French 
engineers  towards  cutting  a  canal  to  join  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  236-7 — commission  of  inquiry,  and  the  result,  237 — 
plan  proposed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  237-41,  and  extracts — M.  Tala- 
Iwt’s  sclieme,  241-5 — Captain  W.  Allen’s  gigantic  design,  246-8 — 
difficulties  attending  the  navigation  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  248-9,  and 
extract — account  of  the  old  water  communication  between  Suez  and 
the  Nile,  249-50  —  the  Red  Sea  avoided  by  sailing  vessels  on 
account  of  its  coral  reef  and  dangerous  waters,  252-3 — high  rate 
of  freight  and  insurance  in  consequence,  253-4 — steam  navigation 
less  hazardous  and  tedious,  254 — inquiry  how  far  a  canal  might 
prove  useful  for  steam  traffic,  254-5 — the  result  unfavourable,  256 
— statistics  of  probable  tonnage  of  ships  using  the  canal  given  by 
MM.  De  Lesseps,  Baude,  and  Talabot,  257 — those  from  other 
sources,  257-8  —  inquiry  into  the  probable  reduction  in  freight 
sucli  a  canal  would  effect,  258-63  —  the  political  bearings  of  the 
question,  264-6— concluding  observations,  266-7. 

T 

Torture  in  India.  See  India. 

U 

Ultramontanism.  See  Austrian  Concordat. 

V 

Vom  Stein,  review  of  the  life  of,  104 — respect  with  which  he  was 
ever  regarded,  104-5 — his  origin  and  rise  to  political  importance, 
105-6 — makes  choice  of  the  Prussian  civil  service,  107 — occupies 
the  post  of  Chief  President  of  Westphalia,  107 — his  diplomatic 
services,  108-9 — his  skill  in  the  selection  of  subordinates,  109 — his 
vigorous  exercise  of  authority,  109-10 — his  marriage  with  the 
Countess  Wilhelmina  Walmoden,  110 — he  succeeds  Heinetz  in  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance,  ib. — reverses  sustained  by  the 
Prussians,  111 — Stein’s  efforts  to  convince  Frederick  William  III. 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform,  112 — becomes  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  113 — remarkable  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
king,  113-4 — Stein  accepts  the  king’s  offer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  of  the  Interior,  115 — ability  with  which  he  managed 
matters,  115-6 — his  labours  to  abolish  serfdom  throughout  Prus¬ 
sia,  116-7 — success  attending  his  efforts  to  obtain  terms  by  which 
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the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Prussia  on  receiving  a  stipulated 
sum,  118-9 — effects  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  on  the  hopes  of 
the  Prussian  patriots,  llO-^tein’s  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
against  France,  119-20 — is  proscribed  by  Napoleon,  and  takes 
refuge,  first  in  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Prague,  121 — Niebuhr’s 
alarm  at  Stein’s  perilous  position,  122 — joins  Alexander  at 
Wilna,  in  March  1812,  122 — and  advises  the  appointment  of  a 
German  committee,  123 — accompanies  the  Emperor  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  123 — his  plain  speaking  at  the  Russian  Court, 
ib. — counsels  important  measures  both  civil  and  military,  124-7 — 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  127 — Napoleon’s  success  at 
Gross  Gbrschen  and  Bautzen,  128 — disagreement  between  Stein 
and  Niebuhr,  129 — Stein’s  opinion  of  Metternich  and  Nesselrode, 
129-30 — tiiumph  of  the  Allies  at  Leipsic,  130 — Stein  appointed 
administrator  of  all  conquered  territories,  130-1 — negotiations  for 
peace  unavailing,  132 — triumphant  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris, 
ib. — Congress  at  Vienna,  133-4 — third  partition  of  Poland,  136 — 
Prussian  appropriation  of  Saxony  opposed  by  England  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  137 — secret  treaty  signed  by  Castlereagh,  Metternich,  and 
Talleyrand  for  eventual  resistance  to  Russia,  138 — terms  of  the 
Conference  at  Vienna  eminently  advantageous  to  Alexander,  139 
— organisation  of  the  Germanic  body,  140-1 — terms  of  the  Federa¬ 
tive  Act,  141-2 — second  and  final  settlement  of  Europe,  143-4 — 
Stein  resigns  his  official  position  and  retires  into  private  life, 
144-0 — his  closing  years,  145. 
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